i;o              MY MEMOIRS
fill the breach as architect-in-chief. Among the other shipbuilding officials whom I intended for higher posts, and to whom I gave opportunities of preparing themselves for the great object before them by sending them on voyages and seconding them for special duties, especial merit is due to our later architect-in-chief, Geheimrat Burkner. Personally, I considered the way he co-operated with us, the executive officers, in our mutual and indivisible task to be ideal. The other members of the technical staff also contributed their full share to our constantly improving and finally unrivalled naval construction. The nature of our shipbuilding, and the sum total of the intellectual labour crystallized in it, may be made clear to the lay mind by an example.
In naval warfare the main object is not territorial gain, but the annihilation of the enemy; since the introduction of steam power and modern artillery this is no longer effected by boarding the enemy, but only by sinking him. So long as a ship is afloat, it retains a certain fighting value and can afterwards be easily repaired. Thus the deadly injury of that part of a ship below the water line is the ultimate aim of the weapon of attack, and the increasing of the buoyancy of the vessel the main object of protective measures. Up till 1906 our ships were but little protected against attack below the water line, whilst the English ships were badly protected even as late as this war. With the old vessels, a hit by a torpedo invariably resulted in the sinking of the ship, as is shown, for example,